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RENEWAL,  REBIRTH  8.  REFURNISHING 


ULTIMATE  GARDEN  PARTY  8.  AUCTION 


Sunday,  May  5,  5:00p.m.  to  8:00p.m. 


It  was  a  fabulous  party,  a 
gorgeous  setting  and  the  bidding 
was  lively.  We  raised  lots  of  money 
to  support  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Horticultural  Library  and  had  great 
fun  in  the  process. 

Just  two  weeks  later,  the 
elegant,  serene  gardens  at  the 

S enter  for  Urban  Horticulture  were 
ie  setting  of  smoke,  flames  and 
chaos,  while  firefighters 
endeavored  to  put  out  the  flames 
begun  by  a  terrorist’s  firebomb 
during  the  early  morning  hours  of 
May  21,  2001. 

Out  of  those  ashes  is  emerging 
a  new  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  and  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society  is  taking  an 
active  role  in  making  sure  the 
Miller  Library  receives  the  necessary 
funding  to  restore  and  reconstruct  this 
valuable  resource  to  the  gardening 
community,  not  just  here  but  around 
the  globe  (see  related  story  on  page  3 
for  details). 

NHS  invites  you  to  join  the  effort — 

Renewal,  Rebirth  &  Refurnishing — at 

this  year’s  spectacular  garden  party  and 
auction! 

Save  the  date:  Sunday,  May  5th, 

^8  p.m.  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.  Mark  your  calendar  and 


don’t  miss  out  on  the  festivities,  delicious 
food,  sublime  entertainment  and  a 
chance  to  bid  on  rare  plants,  priceless 
garden  experiences  and  popular 
horticultural  goods  and  services. 


“What  has  been  a  tragedy  for 
the  gardening  community  as  a 
whole  seems  to  be  turning  into  a 
rallying  point  for  gardeners  as 
well,”  says  auction  chair  Pat 
Riehl.  “CUH  and  the  Miller  Library 
are  coming  ‘out  of  the  ashes’  to 
be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
before.  So  the  party  will  give  us 
something  to  celebrate.” 

Pat  praises  procurement  co¬ 
chairs  Kathy  Fries  and  Richie 
Steffen  for  their  creativity  in 
gathering  a  superb  lineup  of 
plants,  pots,  ornamentation,  and 
special  garden  experiences  on 
which  guests  will  bid.  “Everyone 
has  been  very  generous  about 
donating.  We  have  a  little  speech 
ready  to  tell  people  we’re 
approaching,  but  usually  they  react 
before  we  finish  and  want  to  help,” 
she  says.  I _ 
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See  page  two  for  our  Auction  Preview. 
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AUCTION  PREVIEW 


By  Debra  Prinzing,  Garden  Notes  editor 


The  seventh  annual  Ultimate  Garden  Party  &  Auction 
offers  a  tempting  array  of  unique  items  for  consideration.  As 
you  arrive  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  you’ll  walk 
beneath  a  colorful  canopy  of  hand-painted  garden  umbrellas — 
expected  to  be  some  of  the  hottest  items  sold  during  the  live 
auction!  While  the  spirit  of  this  party  is  celebratory,  you  will 
also  learn  more  about  plans  to  rebuild  the  Miller  Library — take 
note  of  the  displays  that  explain  various  costs  of  the 
reconstruction,  especially  of  plans  for  the  NHS-supported 
Library  Furnishings. 

Party  guests  will  enjoy  the  extensive  silent  auction  while 
sampling  wines,  tasting  a  fabulous  menu  and  listening  to  jazzy 
entertainment.  Get  ready  to  bid  on  countless  special  Silent 
Auction  items:  handmade  artistry,  stunning  containers,  the  best 
new  gardening  books  and  more!  The  area’s  top  nurseries  are 
contributing  plants;  generous  private  growers  and  collectors  are 
donating  rare  specimens.  Northwest  artists  will  offer  one-of-a- 
kind  pieces  for  the  home  and  garden  and  you’ll  bid  on  an  array 
of  must-have  horticultural  services  donated  by  local  designers, 
arborists  and  gardeners.  You  can’t  miss  this  event! 

Remember,  attendance  to  this  premiere  garden  party  is 
limited  to  150,  so  if  you  haven’t  sent  in  your  RSVP,  do  so 
immediately! 

Auctioneer  Jerry  Toner  will  lead  the  Live  Auction  portion  of 
the  evening  and  it  promises  to  be  better  than  ever!  One  of  the 
highlights — a  priceless  opportunity — will  be  the  right  to  name 
the  next  plant  selection  introduced  by  Heronswood 
Nursery!  This  is  a  very  special  donation,  with  much  thanks  to 
NHS  members  Daniel  Hinkley  and  Robert  Jones. 

Last  year’s  auciton  helped  raise  over  $43,000  to  benefit  the 
Miller  Library.  If  you  cannot  attend  this  year,  consider  making  a 
contribution  to  the  Library  and  it  will  be  matched  by  the 
Pendleton  and  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Charitable  Foundation  in 
its  fund  to  provide  additional  square  footage  for  the  Library. 


Here  are  some  of  the  great  donations 
to  be  featured  at  the  Auction 


HORTICULTURAL  BUMBERSHOOTS 

NHS  has  invited  a  select  group  of  local  garden  celebrities 
and  talented  designers,  including  Richard  Hartlage  and  others, 
including  the  staff  of  Ravenna  Gardens,  to  decorate  and 
embellish  canvas  garden  and  patio  umbrellas  for  the  Live 
Auction.  Talk  about  one-of-a-kind  garden  art! 


These  are  so  special  that  when  I  received  an  Email  from 
Richard  Hartlage,  it  seemed  so  appropriate  in  describing  one  of 
these  umbrellas:  “We  don’t  know  much  about  it  except  that 
it  grows  to  about  8  feet  and  requires  full  sun,”  he  wrote. 

When  I  asked  him  about  the  Email,  we  had  a  laugh:  Turns 
out,  when  Richard  sent  this  note  to  me,  he  thought  he  was 
answering  an  inquiry  from  a  Master  Gardener  who  received  a 
“mystery  plant”  at  one  of  his  lectures!  But  rest  assured,  the 
8  foot  tall  Artistic  Umbrellas  are  guaranteed  to  take  “full  sun”! 


SPECTACULAR  TOURS,  GETAWAYS  &  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

Gather  together  a  group  of  friends  and  get  ready  to  bid  on 
some  exclusive  garden  parties.  These  intimate  events  offer  a 
rare  chance  to  spend  an  evening  or  afternoon  touring  exquisite 
garden  settings,  enjoying  great  company,  delicious  refreshments 
and  fun  ...  all  to  benefit  the  Miller  Library.  Look  for: 
it  A  progressive  dinner  and  tour  of  gardens  in  Medina 
it  A  private  boat  tour  of  several  waterfront  gardens  located 
along  Lake  Washington 

it  From  Sue  Nichol,  outreach  coordinator  for  the  Center  for  -  I 


Urban  Horticulture:  2  nights  at  an  Oceanside  condominium  in 


Lincoln  City,  Oregon 


AWESOME,  RARE  AND  SELECT  PLANTS 

it  From  the  Miller  Garden:  a  grouping  of  hard-to-find 
tuberous  begonias  from  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  which  Richie 
Steffen  calls  “the  best  begonia  breeder  in  England.”  He 
promises  they  are  “unusual  splashy  items.” 

it  Also  from  the  Miller  Garden:  a  graceful,  8-foot  tall 
Magnolia  ‘Butterflies,’  one  of  the  best  yellow  magnolias  available. 

it  From  Nils  Sundquist  of  Sundquist  Nursery:  a  collection  of 
Pacific  Coast  irises. 

it  From  the  Rhododendron  Species  Foundation:  A  collection 
of  species  rhododendron  with  highly  unusual  foliage. 

it  From  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation:  a  collection  of  rare  and 
unusual  ferns. 

it  From  Maurice  Horn  and  Joy  Creek  Nursery:  a  collection 
of  Joy  Creek’s  hydrangeas. 


HOME  &  GARDEN 

it  An  original  botanical  print  by  local  treasure  Jean  Emmons 
☆  A  Buster  Simpson  Wind  Vane 

it  Designer  pots  galore!  q 


<5r  A  trio  of  handmade  botanical  pillows 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

k  NHS  board  member  Meg  Ryan,  who  owns  three  Seattle 
area  pubs  with  her  husband,  has  discovered  the  perfect 
entertainment  for  the  Auction  party:  The  Greg  Robinson  Trio 
will  play  jazz  standards  from  the  1930s  to  late  1950s,  Bossa 
Nova  and  Brazilian  music  during  the  cocktail  party  and  silent 
auction.  The  trio  includes  Greg  (electric  keyboard),  Leo 
Raymundo  (bass)  and  Mikel  Rollins  (sax  and  bass). 

MENU  HIGHLIGHTS 

Library  support  committee  chair  Carol  Orion  owned  The 
Wedge,  a  fabulous  gourmet  cheese  shop,  for  nine  years.  “I  can 
throw  a  party,  especially  for  a  good  cause,”  she  laughingly 
admits.  “And  this  party  matters  more  than  almost  all  of  them.” 

Indeed,  it’s  Carol’s  former  chef  from  The  Wedge,  Karelle 
Anthony,  who  is  providing  the  delectable  menu  for  this  year’s 
party.  Anthony  now  owns  the  catering  company  called:  “Honey, 


I’m  Home.”  And,  promises  Carol,  “she’s  wildly  creative.” 

While  it’s  not  quite  finalized,  here  is  a  sampling  of  what 
you’ll  enjoy: 

it  Hosted  bar  with  several  different  reds  and  whites, 
nonalcoholic  beverages,  coffee  and  tea. 

it  Mini  Asian  Halibut  Cakes  with  Cilantro-Jade  Topping 
it  Sliced  London  Broil  on  Crostini,  with  Garlic  Aioli  and 
Roasted  Onions 

it  Lox  on  Rye  Rounds,  with  Cream  Cheese,  Red  Onion, 
Tomato  and  Capers 

it  Caprese  Skewers  (with  Marinated  Boccacini  Buffalo 
Mozzarella) 

it  Savory  Brioche  Sandwiches  stuffed  with  Caramelized 
Onion,  Toasted  Pecans  &  Bleu  Cheese  or  Chicken  with  Roasted 
Red  Pepper  and  Sharp  Cheddar 

it  Marinated  Roasted  Vegetable  Skewers 
it  Assorted  Mini  Pastries — “At  least  one  will  be  chocolate- 
filled  and  the  chocolate  aroma  will  waft  from  the  kitchen,” 

Carol  says,  temptingly.  H 


A  LIBRARY  FOR  GARDENERS 


Elisabeth  Miller,  one  of  the  founding  members  of  NHS, 
established  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural  Library  at  the 
Renter  for  Urban  Horticulture  in  1985.  Inspired  by  the  fine 
horticultural  libraries  on  the  East  Coast,  Betty  and  her  husband, 
Pendleton,  gave  a  gift  to  the  Northwest  gardening  community  by 
establishing  the  Miller  Library  at  the  brand  new  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.  Betty  felt  strongly  that  gardeners  need  and  deserve 
access  to  the  literature  of  gardening,  for,  just  like  other  scientists 
and  artists,  gardeners  depend  upon  the  discoveries  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  come  before  them. 

In  16  years  this  library  grew  to  house  a  rich  resource  of  more 
than  8,000  books,  300  journal  subscriptions,  CD-ROMS  and  on¬ 
line  electronic  services,  a  collection  of  nursery  catalogs,  old  and 
rare  books,  and  a  lending  collection  of  1,200  books  and  videos. 
Library  staff  answers  more  than  10,000  questions  each  year  from 
students,  professional  horticulturists,  and  the  gardening  public. 
The  library's  web  page  selves  as  a  link  to  worldwide  horticul¬ 
tural  resources,  receiving  about  3,300  hits  each  month,  most 
from  the  United  States,  England  and  Japan,  but  also  from  as  far 
away  as  New  Zealand  and  Brazil. 


V 

m 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ARSONIST  S  FIREBOMB 

On  May  21,  2001,  the  building  that  housed  the  library  and 
CUH  labs  and  offices  was  destroyed  by  an  arsonist’s  firebomb. 
With  the  help  of  firefighters  and  an  army  of  volunteers,  all  of  the 
materials  were  evacuated  from  the  library  within  48  hours.  The 
library  remained  closed  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  while  staff 


worked  to  recover  materials  damaged  by  fire,  water  and 
smoke — the  three  worst  possible  plagues  for  a  library.  Everything 
was  damaged  to  some  degree;  15%  of  books  and  journals  were 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  suffered  smoke  and  water  damage.  All 
the  shelving  and  furnishings  were  lost.  The  library  was  reopened 
in  December  2001  in  very  limited  temporary  quarters. 

HOW  NHS  IS  GOING  TO  HELP  THE  LIBRARY  BECOME 
OPERATIONAL  AGAIN 

The  state  of  Washington  and  the  University  of  Washington 
have  promised  funds  to  rebuild  the  library  building,  but  no 
money  has  been  allocated  for  the  library’s  interior.  The 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society  has  established  the  NHS  Fund 
for  Furnishing  the  Miller  Library,  which  will  provide 
furnishings  for  the  new  and  improved  Miller  Horticultural 
Library.  The  NHS  Fund  has  a  goal  of  raising  $200,000  by  June 
2004,  the  expected  date  of  completion.  This  year’s  auction 
proceeds  will  be  placed  in  the  fund  to  help  begin  building  the 
library  refurnishing  effort. 

For  the  past  six  years,  the  proceeds  of  our  annual  auction 
have  been  placed  in  an  endowment  fund  at  The  Seattle 
Foundation  to  provide  a  stable  annual  operating  income  for  the 
library.  However  the  tragedy  of  last  May  has  created  an  urgent 
need  to  rebuild  and  refurnish  the  Library.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  build  an  enlarged  and  enhanced  Miller  Library  to  better  serve 
library  patrons  with  increased  space  for  books  and  study,  lighted 
shelving,  and  updated  technology.  Q 
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A  GENTLE  PLEA  FOR 
THE  HEDGE  TRIMMERS 

Text  and  Photographs  y  Linda  Plato 


Clipped  beech  columns  at  Parc  Andre  Citroen  in  Paris 


The  winners  of 
PlantAmnesty’s  Ugliest 
Yard  contest,  an  annual 
award  granted  to  those 
uneducated  gardeners 
who  mangle,  bludgeon, 
and  otherwise  torture 
their  landscape,  were 
announced  in  the 
January  2001  Plant 
Amnesty  newsletter. 

The  honors  included 
several  homeowners 
who  had  skillfully 
shaped  their  shrubbery  • 
into  piggies,  fingers  and 
the  like.  Not  only  did 
these  gardeners  have 
the  artistic  acumen  to 
see  anthropomorphic 
beings  in  the  landscape, 
presumably  without  the 
aid  of  daigs  and  alcohol,  they  had  the 
hedge  trimming  skills  to  coax  that  shape 
into  reality.  Rather  than  being  celebrated, 
these  gardeners  were  shamed  into 
thinking  they  had  done  something  wrong 
(provided,  of  course,  that  the 
PlantAmnesty  staff  showed  up  on  their 
doorsteps  with  a  You  Have  an  Ugly  Yard 
trophy). 

The  tension  between  those  who  shear 
and  those  who  do  not  is  an  age-old 
squabble  that  won’t  go  away  with  any 
discussion  presented  here.  And  I 
certainly  don’t  want  to  undermine 
PlantAmnesty’s  fantastic  educational 
efforts.  But  Pm  starting  to  get  the  feeling 
that  the  Northwest  gardening  scene  has 
become  almost  militant  about  naturalistic 
gardens,  forgetting  that  topiary,  sheared 
hedges,  and  formality  in  the  garden  can 


be  legitimate  aesthetic  choices  for  the 
Northwest  gardener. 

Here,  then,  are  some  common  myths 
that  could  stand  debunking. 

Shearing  a  plant  will  kill  it.  There 
are  several  plants  that  shear  well,  and 
there  are  many  more  that  can  be  trained 
into  whatever  form  you  can  imagine. 
Don’t  be  ashamed  of  your  repressed 
desire  to  spell  your  initials  in  your  apple 
tree.  King  Louis  XIV  certainly  didn’t 
when  he  created  his  espaliers  in  the 
potager  at  Versailles.  Knowing  when  and 
what  to  clip  or  train  is  essential,  but  not 
difficult  (see  sidebar). 

Sheared  plants  can’t  be  used  in 
naturalistic  gardens.  Placing  a 
geometric  shape  into  your  fern  grotto 
may  be  just  the  garden  ornament  it  so 
desperately  needs.  Or,  consider  using 


two-ball  boxwood 
standards  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  your 
woodland  garden.  If 
you  like  animals,  a 
topiary  duck  looks 
great  in  any  vegetable 
garden,  the  mixed 
border,  or  settled 
amongst  your  native 
rhododendron  species 
collection. 

Northwest  gardens 
should  look  natural. 
Certainly  water,  stone, 
and  a  Pacific  Rim 
influence  are  this 
region’s  gardening  . 
birthrights,  but  '-23^ 

limiting  yourself  to 
this  palette  will 
ensure  that  your 
garden  looks  just  like  the  next  woodland 
garden.  The  structure,  symmetry,  and 
rhythm  found  at  Villandry’s  formal 
vegetable  garden  can  be  as  calming  as  a 
Japanese  Zen  garden.  If  you  like  order 
or  strong  forms  in  your  garden,  give 
symmetry  a  try.  Even  in  small  spaces  it  is 
surprisingly  restful  and  successful. 

Topiary  is  in  poor  taste.  Haughty- 
culturists  are  quick  to  equate  topiaries 
with  bad  taste,  yet  some  of  the  most 
famous  gardens  in  the  world  have 
fantastic  clipped  specimens.  From  the 
squirrels  and  peacocks  of  Great  Dixter  to 
the  cloud-pruned  conifers  at 
Herons  wood,  these  gardens  are  loaded 
with  plants  that  have  been  sheared.  If 
gardening  bad  boy  Christopher  Lloyd 
has  kept  his  father’s  yew  topiaries  goings  'A 
this  long,  topiary  can’t  be  all  bad.  (Note 
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Above:  Clipped  yew  hedge  at 
Sissinghurst  Castle 

Left:  Clipped  conifer  topiary  at 
Les  Journees 
des  Plantes  de  Courson 

boxwood  hedge  in  a  semi-shade 
situation  is  drought  tolerant  and  requires 
shearing  once  a  year — now  that’s  low 
maintenance.  Training  a  fruit  tree  into  an 
espalier  is  not  much  more  work  than 
ordinary  fruit  tree  care,  unless,  of  course, 
you  decide  to  train  your  full  name  in 
formal  script.  But  that  is  probably  best 
left  to  the  Ugliest  Yard  winners. 

We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  an  area 
profoundly  inspiring  with  its  natural 
beauty.  But  perhaps  leaving  nature  to 
Mother  Nature,  where  it  really  is  done 
the  best  and  can  be  appreciated  so  fully, 
and  returning  to  the  unnatural,  might  just 
be  the  next  big  Northwest  gardening  fad! 

So  the  next  time  you  contemplate 
changes  in  your  garden,  follow  the  lead 
of  Greg  Graves,  head  gardener  at  the 
E.  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden:  See  the 
flame -throwing  dragon  that  old  plum 
tree  is  desperately  trying  to  become,  and 
set  it  free  with  your  trusty  hedge 
trimmers.  H 


that  Dan  Hinkley  will  be  lecturing  on 
topiary  and  hedges  at  Heronswood  later 
this  year.) 

Northwest  gardens  should  be  quietly 
restful  or,  on  the  flip  side,  bold  and 
dramatic.  When  was  the  last  time  you 
visited  a  garden  and  laughed  out  loud? 
(Judges  of  PlantAmnesty’s  Ugliest  Yard 
contest  shouldn’t  answer  that  question.) 
Artists’  gardens  tend  to  be  the  most 
provocative  and  humorous,  what  with 
their  ceramic  phalluses  in  the  bamboo 
grove.  Surely  there  is  room  in  the 
Northwest  for  a  grown-up’s  silly  garden, 
complete  with  whimsical  topiary  hippos 
or  giraffes.  Laughter  is  good  for  the  soul, 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  use 
whimsy  in  the  garden  more  often. 

Formal  gardens  are  high  mainte¬ 
nance  and  bad  for  the  environment. 
Ecologically  sensitive  garden 
|nanagement  skills  apply  to  all  plants, 
Northwest  native  or  not.  A  formal 


SOME  GREAT  PLANTS  FOR  TOPIARY: 
HAPPY  CUPPING! 

Buxus  sp.  (boxwood) 

Dwarf  fruit  trees 

Fagus  sylvatica  (European  beech) 

Ilex  sp.  (holly) 

Juniperus  chinensis  (juniper) 
Lonicera  nitida  (box  honeysuckle) 
Prunas  laurocerasus  (English  laurel) 
Prunus  lusitanica  (Portugese  laurel) 
Pyracantha  sp.  (firethorn) 

Ribes  sanguineum  (red  flowering  currant) 
Taxns  sp.  (yew) 

Teucrium  chamaedrys  (germander) 

•  •  • 
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•  •  • 

Dan  Hinkley’s  seminar,  Hedges  and 
Topiary ,  is  Wednesday,  August  21.  The 
cost  is  $45.  Please  call  (360)  297-4172 
or  visit  www.heronswood.com 
for  more  information. 

NHS  member  Linda  Plato  is  a  garden 
designer,  lecturer  and  writer. 
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FERN  FESTIVAL  2002 


PLANT  SALE: 

Friday,  May  31st,  7-4  p.nu  and 
Saturday,  June  1st, 

10  a.nu-2  p.nu  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture, 

3501  Northeast  41st  Street,  Seattle 

Members  of  the  Hardy  Fern 
Foundation  will  sell  a  wide  selection  of 
hardy  ferns,  native  plants,  hostas  and 
other  shade-tolerant  companion  plants 
during  this  annual  two-day  event. 

Experts  will  be  available  to  answer  your 
questions  and  introduce  you  to  some  of 
the  wonderful  species  suitable  for  Northwest  landscapes.  Richie 
Steffen  calls  this  “a  must  be-at  sale,”  so  make  it  a  point  to  stop 
by.  There  will  be  a  demonstration  of  fern  growing  and 
propagation  techniques  on  Saturday  at  11  a.m. 

LECTURE: 

“Gardening  in  the  Shadow  of  Betty,”  featuring  Richie 
Steffen,  Coordinator  of  Horticulture,  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 


Botanical  Garden,  May  31st,  7:30 p.nu 

The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical 
Garden  is  the  extraordinary  garden  of 
the  late,  well-known  plantswoman, 
Elisabeth  Carey  Miller.  At  her  north 
Seattle  home  she  created  a  plant 
paradise  by  mixing  rare  and  exotic 
plants  and  native  woodland  flora  to  form 
a  rich  tapestry  of  textures  and  foliage. 
Richie  Steffen  will  present  a  lecture  and 
slide  show  exploring  the  extensive 
collection  of  shade-loving  plants  in 
Betty’s  garden.  He  will  discuss  the 
philosophy  and  development  of  the  shade  garden  and  show 
some  of  the  new  and  exciting  plants  being  added  to  these 
areas.  Join  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  for  an  enjoyable  evening 
and  rare  glimpse  into  this  nationally-acclaimed  garden. 

Cost:  $7 

For  more  information  on  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation,  email 
rsf@rhodygarden.org  or  visit  HFF’s  Website: 
www .  hardyferns .  org . 


THE  HARDY  FERN  FOUNDATION’S  RECOMMENDED  FERNS  FOR  NORTHWEST  GARDENS 


Adiantum  aleuticum,  maidenhair  (deciduous, 

2’,  shade) 

Adiantum  venustum ,  Himalayan  maidenhair 
(evergreen,  12”,  pt  shade) 

Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum  (shiny  evergreen, 
12”,  pt.  shade) 

Asplenium  trichomanes,  maidenhair  spleenwort 
(evergreen,  8”  pt.  sun/shade) 

Athyrium  niponicum  var.  pictum,  Japanese 
painted  fern  (deciduous,  15”,  pt  shade) 
Athyrium  otophorum  (lime-colored  Japanese 
species;  deciduous,  2’,  pt  shade) 

Blechnum  penna-marina  (rose-hued  evergreen 
creeper,  8”,  sun  to  pt.  shade) 

Blechnum  spicant,  deer  fern  (evergreen,  18”, 
acid  soil) 

Cyrtomium  caryotideum  and  C.  macrophyllum 
(large-leafed  holly  ferns,  pale  green  foliage, 
sub-evergreen,  18”,  shade) 

Cyrtomium  falcatum  and  C.  fortunei  (holly 
ferns,  evergreens  with  sickle-shaped  pinnae, 
18”,  shade) 

Cyrtomium  lonchitoides,  dwarf  holly  fern 
(compact  growth,  12”,  evergreen,  shade) 
Doodia  media  (stiff,  reddish  fronds,  sub-ever¬ 
green,  8”,  pt  sun) 

Dryopteris  afjinis  ssps.  and  cultivars  (large,  bold 
evergreens,  drought  tolerant  when  established, 
2’,  pt  sun  to  shade) 

Dryopteris  bissetiana  (hardy  large  evergreen 


with  copper  spring  growth,  30”,  pt.  shade) 
Dryopteris  championii  (dark  green,  glossy 
evergreen,  2”,  shade) 

Dryopteris  erythrosora,  Autumn  fern  (rosy  new 
growth,  evergreen,  30”,  light  shade) 

Dryopteris  dilatata  and  cultivars  (open  growing 
evergreens  to  3’,  dappled  shade) 

Dryopteris  polylepsis  (dark  scaled  unusual  new 
growth,  evergreen,  2’,  pt.  shade) 

Dryopteris  x  remota  (bright  green  spring 
growth,  erect  evergreen,  4\  shade) 

Dryopteris  wallichiana  (tall,  yellow-green 
specimen,  evergreen,  4’,  shade) 

Gymnocarpium  dryopteris  var.  plumosum,  oak 
fern  (low  deciduous  creeper,  shade) 

Matteuccia  struthiopteris ,  ostrich  fern  (very  tall 
and  plumy,  deciduous,  edible,  shade) 

Ottoclea  sensibilis  (spreading,  deciduous, 
moisture  lover,  12”,  pt  sun  to  shade) 
Osmundas  (large,  handsome  deciduous  ferns  for 
water’s  edge,  pt.  sun  to  shade) 

Phegopteris  connectilis ,  beech  fern  (light  green 
creeper,  deciduous,  12”,  moist  shade) 
Phegopteris  decursive-pinnata  (bright  green 
vertical  growth,  deciduous,  18”,  shade) 

PhyUitis  scolopendrium,  Hart’s  tongue  fern 
(simple  evergreen,  15”,  lime,  pt  sun) 

PhyUitis  scolopendrium  cultivars 
Polypodium  glycyrrhiza,  licorice  fern  (low 
creeping  wintergreen,  12”,  shade) 


Polypodium  scouleri  (shiny  forest  green,  slow 
creeper,  evergreen,  12”,  deep  shade) 

Polystichum  acrostichoides ,  Christmas  fern 
(adaptable  evergreen,  2’,  light  shade) 

Polystichum  aculeatum  (sturdy  evergreen 
shuttlecock,  2’,  pt.  sun  to  shade) 

Polystichum  andersonii  (showy  evergreen  with 
silvery  new  growth,  30”,  pt  sun  to  shade) 
Polystichum  braunii  (striking  tall  narrow 
foliage,  evergreen,  30”,  humusy  shade) 

Polystichum  makinoi  (glossy  Japanese 
evergreen,  15”,  dappled  shade) 

Polystichum  munitum,  native  swordfern 
(drought  tolerant  when  established,  30”, 
pt.  sun) 

Polystichum  neolobatum  (rich  green  toothy 
fronds,  evergreen,  30”,  some  shade) 

Polystichum  polyblepbamm,  tassel  fern 
(glowing  green  evergreen,  2’,  moist  shade) 
Polystichum  rigens  (tidy  compact  rosette, 
evergreen,  15”,  pt  shade) 

Polystichum  setiferum  and  cultivars  (popular 
evergreens,  lax  growth,  2’,  pt  shade) 

Polystichum  tsus-simense  (low  triangular 
fronds,  evergreen,  15”,  light  shade) 

Woodsia  pofystichoides  (soft  pale  green 
miniature,  deciduous,  8”,  some  shade) 

Woodwardia  fimbriala  (large  and  foliose,  needs  *  \ 

winter  protection,  evergreen,  pt  shade)  ■  J 
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SPRING  LECTURE  PREVIEW 


MAY  LECTURE 

Roger  Gossler 

“Deciduous  Divas:  Small  Shrubs  & 
Trees  for  Flowers,  Foliage  or  Fruit” 
May  8th  at  7 p.rtu 

Roger  Gossler,  along  with  his  mother 
Marj  Gossler  and  his  brother  Eric 
Gossler,  are  members  of  a  creative 
horticultural  family  that  has  spent 
decades  gardening  and  growing  fabulous 
trees  and  shrubs  in  Springfield,  Oregon. 

The  nursery  is  part  of  a  150-acre 
family  farm  (originally  a  commercial 
mint-growing  operation).  Beginning  with 
35  magnolia  varieties  in  1966,  the 
collection  today  numbers  500  magnolias. 
Plus,  there  are  150  rhododendrons  and 
40  varieties  of  hamamelis  (including 
several  that  Roger  recommended  for  this 
year’s  Great  Plant  Picks  list). 

Gossler  Farms  Nursery  is  a  well- 
known  source  of  excellent  ornamental 
woody  plants— and  a  frequent 
destination  for  customers  and  visitors 
who  want  to  see  its  inspiring  display 
gardens.  One  of  the  highlights  of  Gossler 
Farms’  3-acre  display  garden  is  the 
mixed  plant  border  that  includes 
magnolias,  rhododendron  and  a  wide 
array  of  companion  plants.  Roger 
describes  the  evolving  borders  as  “bays 
of  perennials  within  shaib  borders.” 
Here’s  where  the  Gossler  family 
showcases  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
distinction  they  sell  through  the  nursery 
and  mail  order  catalog,  including 
'stewartia,  styrax,  corylopsis,  acers, 
cornus,  daphe,  hydrangea  and  more! 


Roger’s  lecture  will  be  accompanied 
by  slides  of  the  magnificent  borders  and 
select  plants  that  he  most  appreciates  for 
having  lovely  flowers,  interesting  foliage 
and  colorful  fruit.  You’ll  learn  much 
about  his  passion  for  these  plants,  as 
well  as  some  helpful  recommendations 
for  growing  them  successfully.  Roger 
treats  some  shrubs  almost  as  perennials 
in  the  landscape,  cutting  them  back  early 
each  season  to  promote  new  growth  and 
good  form.  “It  re-energizes  the  garden,” 
he  explains. 

Roger  juggles  a  busy  schedule  of 
running  the  nursery’s  daily  operations 
and  keeping  up  with  a  national  speaking 
schedule,  including  several  Horticulture 
magazine  lecture  tours.  NHS  members 
have  had  to  wait  a  full  year  to  hear  from 
Roger,  as  the  CUH  fire  forced  us  to 
postpone  his  May  2001  lecture. 

We  promise  this  talk  will  prove  to  be 
worth  the  wait! 


JUNE  LECTURE 

Suzanne  Simonson  Edney 
“Integrating  Herbs  into  the  Garden” 
June  12th  at  7 p.m. 

Suzanne  Edney’s  fine  arts  training, 
combined  with  her  long  horticultural 
career,  give  her  a  great  perspective  for 
designing  beautiful  residential  gardens. 
She  is  the  owner  of  Apex,  N.C.-based 
Custom  Landscapes  Inc.,  a  design  firm 
that  started  in  1982  with  an  emphasis  on 
“landscape  planning  for  do-it- 
yourselfers.”  As  Suzanne  explains  it,  her 
educational  philosophy  “unwittingly 


created  a  niche  in  the  landscape 
business  by  providing  clients  with  a 
great  deal  of  information  about 
gardening — and  encouragement  for 
implementation  of  their  plans.”  She  has 
also  designed  and  maintained  display 
gardens  for  the  J.C.  Raulston  Arboretum 
in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  has  written  for  Fine 
Gardening  Magazine. 

Suzanne  is  a  passionate  herb 
gardener  who  appreciates  the  textural 
combinations  that  herbs  provide  in  the 
landscape.  A  lecture  for  the  Herb  Society 
of  Raleigh  got  her  excited  about 
integrating  herbs  into  the  landscape 
without  having  to  grow  a  traditional 
herb  garden.  “While  researching  for  that 
slide  show,  I  found  that  so  many  of  our 
common  plants  actually  have  herbal 
qualities,”  Suzanne  says.  “I  was 
especially  surprised  to  find  that  many  of 
the  shade  tolerant  herbs  and  (plants) 
requiring  shade  are  used  medicinally.” 

Suzanne  puts  a  high  priority  on  the 
hardiness  and  durability  of  herbs:  “Many 
are  very  drought-tolerant,  making  them 
excellent  candidates  for  filling  in  a 
design.” 

Today,  Suzanne’s  design  business 
still  serves  the  residential  market  and 
she  continues  to  take  pride  in  inspiring 
gardening  passion  in  her  clients:  “Most 
of  my  clients  are  gardeners  or  want  to 
learn  how  to  garden,  which  really 
pleases  me,”  she  says.  “It  thrills  me  that 
they  want  to  create  beautiful  livable 
outdoor  spaces  and  I  make  sure  that 
there  are  portions  of  each  design  where 
they  can  experiment  with  plantings  of 
their  own  choosing.  One  note  about 
this  type  of  design  is  that  as  the 
designer,  I  purposely  ‘let  go’  of  each 
design  once  it  is  presented  to  the 
homeowner.  I  see  my  job  as  provider 
of  ideas  and  insight  for  the  potential  of 
the  site.”  US 
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DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 

NHS  CALEN 

EVENT  NAME 

DA% 

TYPE  OF  EVENT 

May  8  (Wed) 

7  p.m.  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Dciduous  Divas: 

Spectacular  Small 

Shrubs  and  Trees 

Roger  Gossler,  co-owner  of 
renowned  Gossler  Farms 

Nursery  in  Eugene 

Slides  &  Lecture 

June  12  (Wed) 

7  p.m.  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Integrating  Herbs 
into  the  Garden 

Suzanne  Edney,  owner 

Custom  Landscape  Design 

Center,  Apex,  North  Carolina 

Slides  &  Lecture 

July  27-28  (Sat-Sun) 

NHS  Garden  and  Nursery 
Tour:  Portland 

Portland  garden  designer  Lucy 

Hardiman  and  another  guest  host 

NHS  Board  members  Gillian  Matthews 
and  Theresa  Malmanger 

Weekend  tour 

August  12  (Mon) 

8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Photographic  Techniques 
with  Clive  Nichols 

British  garden  photographer 

Clive  Nichols 

All-day  workshop 

Friday,  September  13, 
2:30  —  6:30  p.m.; 

Sat.,  September  14, 

9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 

The  Fabulous  Fall  Plant  Sale  returns! 

Save  the  Date 

September  13  (Fri) 

7  p.m.  Reception 

7:30  p.m.  Begin 

Rare  Plant  Auction 

Starr  Ockenga,  author  of  Earth  on  Her 
Hands  and  Eden  on  Their  Minds 

Slide  &  Lecture, 

Book  signing 

October  9  (Wed) 

7  p.m.  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Celebrating  the 

American  Landscape 
in  your  Garden 

Claire  Sawyers,  director 

Scott  Arboretum, 

Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania 

Slides  &  Lecture 

October  12  (Sat.) 

9  a.m.-  1  p.m. 

Before  Flowers 

Marco  Polo  Stefano,  of  Wave  Hill 

Gardens,  New  York  and  Marietta 

O’Byrne  of  Northwest  Garden 

Nursery,  Eugene,  Oregon 

Slides  &  Lecture 

November  13  (Wed) 

7  p.m.  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

He  Who  Dies  With  the 

Most  Cool  Plants  Wins 

Richie  Steffen,  Coordinator  of 

Horticulture,  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 

Botanical  Garden 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Don’t  forget  to  check  the  NHS  website — wwi 
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EVENTS 


0  2 


C.RIPTION 


COST: 

MEMBER/ 


LOCATION 


if 


er  will  introduce  his  beloved  “deciduous  divas”  to  tempt  beginning  and  sophisti- 
id  gardens  alike.  Learn  which  trees  and  shrubs  have  sensational  flowers,  fruit  or 
color  for  the  garden. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst 

imne  designs  residential  gardens  for  do-it-yourselfers.  Learn  how  she  integrates 
ihs  into  an  overall  landscape  plan,  and  enjoy  new  ideas  for  combining  herbs 
i  1  other  plants. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst 

1  r  Portland’s  exceptional  gardens  and  exciting  nurseries  with  designer  Lucy 

1  diman  and  friends.  After  visiting  several  private  residential  gardens,  the 
jl  up  will  visit  the  new  Portland  Classical  Chinese  Garden,  followed  by  a 

1  pping  excursion  to  Cistus  and  Joy  Creek  nurseries. 

$175/$195 

for  shared  room 
($40  additional 
charge  for  a 
single  room) 

Limit:  44 

Departure  from  Seattle  on 
July  27 — Call  (206)  527-1794 
to  register. 

|f  nd  a  day  with  the  master  as  you  learn  new  methods  of  turning  your 
iiera’s  lens  on  botanical  details  and  large  landscapes  alike.  There’s  an  added 
l  ms  in  that  this  private  event  is  set  on  the  grounds  of  the  beautiful  Bloedel 
|erve  on  Bainbridge  Island. 

$65/$85 

Limit:  40 

Bloedel  Reserve,  Bainbridge 
Island— Call  (206)  527-1794 
to  register. 

)f  Puget  Sound’s  best  growers  bring  fabulous  plants  to  the  sale  and  will  be 
hand  to  advise  you  on  the  selection  and  care  of  their  plants,  including 
tas,  hydrangeas,  herbs,  rhododendrons,  fuchsias,  shrubs,  grasses, 

^nials  and  more. 

P 

Free 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst 

I  ning  includes  wine  and  cheese  reception  and  Rare  Plant  Auction. 

Ilely  known  as  a  photographer  of  gardens  and  interiors,  Starr  Ockenga  has 
|  released  her  second  book  documenting  the  beauty  of  America’s  gardens 

I I  the  personalities  behind  them.  Eden  on  Their  Minds  (2002,  Clarkson 
ter)  follows  the  1998  publication  of  award-winning  Earth  on  Her  Hands. 

$15/$20 
limit:  200 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst 

ire  will  share  the  classic  American  landscape  prototypes  with  ideas  for 
lslating  those  into  a  residential  scale  garden  design. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst 

I  en  the  bloom  of  summer  is  gone,  you  begin  to  think  about  what  changes  to 

Ike  in  your  garden  before  those  flowers  bloom  again.  This  is  your 
nortunity  to  hear  from  experts  about  ways  to  provide  structural  interest  and 

I  ate  drama  with  foliage  in  your  garden — before  and  after  the  flower  display. 

$35/$45 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst 

[  re  isn’t  a  more  enthusiastic  and  passionate  plant-lover  around  than 
|  hie  Steffen.  You  won’t  leave  his  talk  feeling  ambivalent  about 

Ihie’s  long  list  of  favorite  and  fantastic  plants. 

$5/$10 

Location:  NHS  Hall,  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture 

Call  (206)  527-1794  to 
register. 

U  / 

nvesthort.org— for  updates  and  new  events! 


Introducing:  NHS  Garden  Tours 

By  Gillian  Matthews 

PORTLAND  TOUR 
JUNE  27-28 


Join  Lucy  Hardiman  and  another  “guest  host”  as  we  tour 
some  of  Portland’s  finest  private  gardens.  Well  leave  Seattle 
early  Saturday,  arriving  in  Portland  late  morning  to  meet  up 
with  Lucy.  She  will  give  us  a  guided  tour  of  a  select  lineup 
of  the  Rose  City’s  best-designed  private  residential  gardens. 
These  landscapes  have  been  selected  for  their  uniqueness 
in  design,  use  of  plant  materials  and  hardscaping  elements. 

On  Saturday  night,  we  will  stay  at  the  Mallory  Hotel  in 
downtown  Portland. 

Sunday  morning,  we  will  tour  the  Portland  Classical 
Chinese  Garden  (pictured  here),  Lan  Su  Yuan  garden  of 
awakening  orchids.  After  visiting  a  couple  additional  private 
gardens  we  will  have  time  to  do  some  nursery  hopping, 
including  stops  at  Cistus  and  Joy  Creek  nurseries. 

The  cost  of  a  shared  room  is  $175  (members)  or  $195 
(non-members),  with  an  additional  $40  for  a  single  room. 
The  cost  includes  bus  transportation,  hotel,  entry  fees,  and 
all  meals,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  night  dinner. 

NHS  will  provide  breakfasts,  lunches  and  a  snack  for  the 
return  journey. 

Final  details  will  be  posted  on  the  NHS  website, 
www.northwesthort.org,  after  April  10th.  For  more 
m  information,  please  contact  nhsemail@compuserve.com,  or 
call  (206)  527-1794.  To  reserve  your  place,  mail  a  check  to 
NHS  Portland  Tour,  P.O.  Box  4597,  Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061. 

NHS  Board  members  Gillian  Matthews  and  Theresa 
Malmanger  are  co-chairing  the  NHS  Tours  committee.  Look 
for  more  great  tours  in  the  future! 


Membership  News 


Many  thanks  to  the  volunteers  who  made  the 
involvement  of  NHS  in  this  year's  Northwest  Flower  & 
Garden  Show  one  of  our  best  ever.  Thanks  to  you,  we 
registered  more  than  60  new  members.  That’s  about  three 
times  as  many  new  members  as  we’ve  signed  up  in 
previous  years.  A  special  thank  you  goes  to  Greg  Graves 
and  Richie  Steffen  for  their  tremendous  effort  in  setting  up 
and  tearing  down  the  NHS  booth. 

Congratulations  to  our  contest  winners,  Sue  Clark  and 
Lydia  Krukowski.  Both  of  these  hardworking  volunteers 
registered  5  new  members  during  their  shifts  in  the  NHS 
booth.  Lydia  and  Sue  will  each  receive  a  gift  certificate  to 
the  NHS  book  corner  at  the  Wednesday  evening  lecture 
series.  Don’t  forget  about  our  ongoing  contest  to  recruit 
new  members  and  increase  the  overall  NHS  involvement. 
The  NHS  member  with  the  most  referrals  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  also  be  eligible  for  a  prize. 

As  a  nonprofit  organization,  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  relies  on  volunteers  for  its  success.  Without  your 
participation,  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  offer  such  an 
exciting  variety  of  lectures  and  events.  Thank  you  for  your 
support!  S 


a 


NHS  Book  Table 


You  can  always  find  the  newest  and  most  interesting 
horticultural  titles  at  the  NHS  Book  Table.  Run  by  NHS 

board  member  Hans 
Mandt  and  several 
great  volunteers, 
this  literary  source 
is  a  great  NHS 
benefit.  You  always 
enjoy  a  discount 
and  pay  no  sales 
tax  when  you  shop 
the  NHS  Book 
Table.  0 


Got  Miles ? 

By  Barbara  Asmervig 


The  NHS  Education  Committee  is  already  working  on 
plans  for  a  fabulous  2003  lecture  series.  And  we  have  great 
expectations  for  bringing  to  the  Northwest  gardening 
community  some  top  international  speakers. 

Here’s  where  we  need  your  help!  We  have  the  possibility 
of  hosting  some  exciting  “mystery  guest  speakers”  from 
Europe.  However,  due  to  their  schedules  and  travel  needs, 
we’re  required  to  purchase  business-class  tickets.  In  order  to 
financially  afford  this,  NHS  is  seeking  a  member  willing  to 
donate  120,000  Alaska  Air  frequent  flyer  miles,  which  are 


honored  by  British  Air.  We  also  could  make  travel  arrange¬ 
ments  on  United  Air  or  American  Airlines  in  donated 
segments  of  40,000  miles,  80,000  miles  or  120,000  miles. 

The  miles  must  come  from  an  individual  account  rather  than 
a  joint  account. 

Your  donation  would  help  us  greatly,  and  it  is  a  tax- 
deductible  gift  to  NHS  for  the  retail  face  value  of  the  ticket. 

If  you  are  able  to  help,  please  contact  me  at 
bjasmervig@msn.com  or  call  me  at  (2064  523-4392.  I  might 
even  let  you  in  on  the  secret!  11 
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Celebrate  Spring  with  Plant  Sales: 

Here  are  some  wonderful  events  to  add  to  your  calendar: 

April  20-21  (9  a.m.-5  p.m.) 

April  27  (10  a.m. -5  p.m.) 

May  11  (10  a.m.-4  p.m.) 

Children’s  Hospital  Garden  Sale 

and  April  28  (10  a.m.-3  p.m.) 

Washington  Native  Plant  Society  Plant  Sale 

Children’s  Hospital  and  Regional  Medical  Center 

Arboretum  Foundation  53rd  Annual 

Bellevue  Botanic  Garden 

4800  Sand  Point  Way  NE,  Seattle 

Plant  Sale 

12001  Main  Street,  Bellevue 

Call  (425)  222-3776  for  details 

Sand  Point  Naval  Air  Station,  Bldg.  30  (enter  at 

Call  (206)  634-1209  for  details 

main  gate) 

April  20  (9  a.m.— 4  p.m.) 

7400  Sand  Point  Way,  Seattle 

May  11  (10  a.m.-3  p.m.) 

and  April  21  (10  a.m.-3  p.m.) 

Call  (206)  325-4510  for  details 

The  Friends  of  The  Conservatory  Plant  Sale 

King  Co.  Master  Gardener  Foundation  Fair 

Volunteer  Park  Conservatory,  Seattle 

&  Plant  Sale 

May  4  (10:30  a.m.-4  p.m.) 

Call  (206)  3224112  for  details 

CUH,  3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

20th  Annual  Seattle  Tilth  Organic 

Call  (206)  285-7823  for  details 

Edible  Plant  Sale 

May  11  (9  a.m.-3  p.m.) 

Tilth  Garden,  Good  Shepher  Center 

Woodinville  Garden  Club  Sale 

April  21  (11  a.m-3  p.m.) 

4649  Sunnyside  Ave.  N.,  Seattle 

Chateau  Ste.  Michelle 

Northwest  Perennial  Alliance  Spring  Plant  Sale 

Call  (206)  633-0451  for  details 

14111  NE  145th,  Woodinville 

Sand  Point  Naval  Air  Station 

Call  (425)  486-0794  for  details 

7400  Sand  Point  Way  NE,  Seattle 

May  4  (9  a.m.-2  p.m.) 

Call  (425)  413-1410  for  details 

Snohomish  Co.  Master  Gardener  Foundation 

May  11-12  (10  a.m.-5  p.m.) 

Spring  Plant  Sale 

Puget  Sound  Bonsai  Association  Show  &  Sale 

April  26-27  and  May  3-4  (9  a.m.-3  p.m.) 

WSU  Cooperative  Extension,  McCollum  Park 

CUH,  3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

Lake  Washington  Technical  College  Plant  Sale 

600-128th  St.  SE,  Everett 

Call  (206)  270-9647  for  details 

11605  132nd  Ave.  NE,  Kirkland 

Call  (425)  357-6010  for  details 

Call  (425)  739-8279  for  details 

May  18  (9  a.m.-2  p.m.) 

May  4  (11  a.m.-4  p.m.) 

Great  Seatde  Fuchsia  Society  Plant  Sale 

April  27  (Noon-5  p.m.) 

Bellevue  Botanic  Garden  Society  Plant  Sale 

12735  1st  NW,  Seattle 

Seattle  African  Violet  Society  and  Puget  Sound 

BBG,  12001  Main  Street,  Bellevue 

Call  (206)  364-7735  for  details 

Gesneriad  Society  African  Violet 

Call  (425)  451-3755  for  details 

Show  &  Plant  Sale 

June  22  (9  a.m.-5  p.m.) 

CUH,  3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

May  10-11  (10  a.m.— 4  p.m.) 

Seatde  Bamboo  Festival  &  Sale 

Call  (206)  282-2748  for  details 

South  King  Co.  Arboretum  Foundation 

CUH,  3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

Plant  Sale 

Call  (206)  781-9790  for  details 

April  27-28  (10  a.m.-4  p.m.) 

Lake  Wilderness  Park 

Pierce  Co.  Master  Gardeners  Plant  Sale 

'/1  mile  east  of  Witte  Rd,  at  22520  SE  248th,  Kent 

This  list  was  compiled  by  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 

7711  Pioneer  Way,  Puyallup 

Call  (206)  366-2125  for  details 

Library  at  CUH.  Visit  the  library’s  Website  at 

Call  (253)  798-7170  for  details 

wuw.millerlibrary.org  for  updates  and  links. 

1  L. 

Jo 


Vi  v 
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BOOKS:  NEW  TITLES 


MAKING  GARDENS  WORKS  OF  ART 
ISBN  1-57061-307-9 
Keeyla  Meadows  (Sasquatch  Books, 

2002,  128  pp,  $21.95) 


If  you  don’t  know  the  name  Keeyla 
Meadows,  once  you’ve  viewed  her 
vibrant  garden  designs,  you’ll  not  forget 
her  influence  in  the  landscape.  Keeyla 
won  the  Best  in 

Show  at  the  2001 
, '  San  Francisco 
Flower  and 
Garden  Show 
for  the  color- 
and  artifact- 
filled  garden 
that  had 
crowds 

fighting  to  view,  sketch  or 
photograph  it.  Last  month,  she  wowed 
SF’s  flower  show  visitors  with  a  new 
garden,  this  time  using  high  contrasts  of 
Monrovia  plants  surrounding  a  puzzle¬ 
like  patio  installation. 

In  her  first  book,  Making  Gardens 
Works  of  Ad,  Keeyla  reveals  how  her 
training  as  a  fine  artist  and  sculptor 
greatly  influence  the  garden,  which  she 
views  as  a  blank  canvas  ready  to  be 
painted. 

She’s  photographed  much  of  her  own 
garden  and  those  of  her  clients’  to 
illustrate  how  to  harmonize  and  contrast 
hues,  organize  shapes  in  space  and  place 
garden  features  to  transform  an  ordinary 
patch  of  ground  into  a  magical  oasis. 
Keeyla  instructs  gardeners  who  want  to 
make  their  landscape  more  artistic, 
suggesting  ideas  for  layout  and  design, 
use  of  plants  and  detailed  ways  to 
convert  everyday  objects  such  as  pots, 
benches  and  trellises  into  pieces  of  art  in 
the  garden. 

“I  see  the  garden  as  a  painting  you 
enter  into  that’s  sensually  satisfying, 


fragrant,  with  sound,  light,  texture  and 
leaves,”  she  says.  “The  garden  is  an 
extraordinary  place  to  explore  the  arts, 
to  expand  what  gardens  can  be,  and  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  what  we  think 
of  as  the  garden  space.  For  me  it’s  a 
place  to  play  with  colors  and  shapes,  to 
follow  my  enthusiasms.  I  compose  my 
gardens  as  an  artist  composes  a  painting, 
with  an  eye  to  creating  a  complete  and 
unified  scene  that  is  inviting  and 
satisfying  to  view  and  travel  through.” 

There  is  an  extroverted,  shall  we  say 
“California-style”  personality  that  jumps 
off  the  pages  of  this  book,  but  perhaps 
it’s  just  the  kind  of  jolt  we  Northwest 
gardeners  need  to  experience.  Keeyla 
convinces  me  that  a  splash  of  bold  color 
can  mask  many  of  a  garden’s 
weaknesses.  Her  brilliant  photographs 
feature  glazed  ceramic  sculptures, 
including  her  famous  women  of  the 
garden,  checkerboard-paved  courtyards 
and  handcrafted  three-dimensional  pots. 

In  addition  to  a  brief  listing  of 
Keeyla’s  favorite  plants,  each  chapter 
features  a  few  tips  that  gardeners  can  tiy 
in  their  own  “personal  paradises.”  You’ll 
want  to  prepare  the  recipe  for  “Keeyla’s 
Secret  Soil  Mix”  or  experiment  with  her 
whimsical  idea  for  “movable  art”:  Buy 
several  inexpensive  shovels,  paint  the 
wooden  handles  a  bright  color,  such  as 
periwinkle,  and  “plant”  them  around  the 
garden  for  impact.  — Debra  Priming 


OF  LEAF  AND  FLOWER:  STORIES  AND 
POEMS  FOR  GARDENERS 
ISBN  0-89255-269-7 
Edited  by  Charles  Dean  and 
Clyde  Wachsberger 
(Persea  Books,  2001,  192  pp,  $21.95) 


This  literary  anthology  summons  up  the 
profound  passions  and  wild  obsessions 
of  gardening,  neatly  compiled  in  a 


5-by-8  inch  book 
that  can  remain  by 
your  bedside  to 
be  frequently 
read  and  re-read. 

Charles  Dean 
is  the  assistant 


maitre  d’  at  The  Carlyle  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  an  avid  city  gardener 
with  a  large  collection  of  cryptanthus. 
Clyde  Wachsberger  is  an  artist  and 
landscape  designer  in  Southold,  New 
York.  These  two  garden-lovers  have 
selected  24  stories  and  poems,  classics 
that  speak  to  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

Why  do  we  get  down  on  our  hands 
and  knees  in  the  March  mud  or  return  to 
gaze  at  the  garden  for  one  last  look  at 
dusk?  Only  the  storytellers  and  poets  can 
tell  us,  contend  Charles  and  Clyde. 

The  inspiring  pieces  include  many 
wonderful  discoveries,  such  as  “The 
Lily,”  by  H.E.  Bates  and  “The  Fable  of 
the  Rhododendron  Stealers,”  by  Sylvia 
Plath.  In  William  Saroyan’s  “The 
Pomegranate  Trees,”  a  man  plants  fruit 
trees  from  his  native  Armenia  and  then 
goes  to  extremes  to  keep  them  alive  in 
the  California  desert. 

Also  included  in  the  collection  are 
pieces  by  Kate  Chopin,  Robert  Frost,  O. 
Henry,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Saki,  John 
Updike,  Alice  Walker,  William  Carlos 
Williams  and  many  other  literary 
legends. 

Clyde  Wachsberger  has  provided 
illustrations  for  Of  Leaf  and  Flower, 
painting  12  elegant  black-and-white 
sumi  portraits  of  plants,  including  the 
book’s  cover  illustration  of  a  Magnolia 
grandiflora. 

This  charming  volume  of  literature  for 
garden  lovers  will  be  a  delightful 
companion — and  one  that  perhaps  helps 
put  words  to  the  emotions  experienced 
in  the  garden.  — DP 
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NOTES 


HEPATICAS: 

DISCOVER  THEIR  DELICATE  BEAUTY 

Text  and  illustration  by  Susan  B.  Swanson 


A  woodland  surprise.  The  little 
flowers  of  the  hepatica  open  up  as  one 
of  the  earliest  on  the  forest  floor.  It’s 
often  overlooked  and  unappre¬ 
ciated.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
would  have  mistaken  it  as  an 
unwanted  guest  in  my  garden. 

Like  understanding  a  work  of  art,  it 
takes  some  detailed  observations  to 
understand  what  makes  this  plant  of 
the  RANUNCULACEAE  family 
special  and  to  discover  its 
overall  beauty. 


i 

! 

i 


Let’s  start  with  the  leaves.  In 

general,  hepaticas  have  three 
lobed  leaves  that  are  only  a 
couple  of  inches  across.  Each 
species  has  its  variations  and 
each  plant  has  its  own  distinct  patterns 
of  leaf  mottling.  Hepatica  acutiloba  has 
a  sharp  apex  to  the  leaf,  unlike  H. 
nobilis  ‘Americana’,  the  most  commonly 
seen  species,  which  has  rounded  lobes. 
‘Americana’  is  also  semi-deciduous  and 
unlike  any  other  species,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  leaves  with  five 
instead  of  three  lobes.  H.  maximus  is 
the  largest  leafed  species  and  is  native 
to  Korea.  Measuring  six  to  eight  inches 
across,  the  underside  is  covered  with 
soft  pubescence  as  well  as  a  purplish 
blush.  To  contrast,  there  is  a  small 
leaved  species,  H.  insularis  that  grows 
along  side  other  small  leaved  perennials 
such  as  Hosta  venusta  and  Aruncus 
aesthusifolius.  It  too  is  native  to  Korea. 


The  flowers.  In  North  America  you  will 
typically  find  the  single  flowers  of  H. 

W nobilis  (pink,  white,  or  purplish  blue) 


and  H.  acutiloba  (usually  pink  or  white) 
with  contrasting  stamens  that  radiate 
from  the  center  like  showering  stars. 
Crossings  of  species,  both  in  the  natural 
setting  and  cultivation,  have  produced 
double  flower  forms — the  tightness  of 
petals  that  resemble  bachelor  buttons 
( Centaurea  cyanus ) — and  my  favorite, 
the  semi-double  form  where  a  set  of 
small  petals  surround  the  stamens. 

H.  nobilis  ‘Japonica’  form  magna  is 
native  to  Japan  and  has  brought  an 
amazing  amount  of  variation  to  the 
flower  both  in  color  and  in  form. 

Cultivation.  There  is  not  a  species 
of  hepatica  native  to  the  Pacific 


Northwest  or  to  western  North  America. 
They  will  do  well,  however,  on  the 
evergreen  woodland  floor,  bringing  out 
one  of  the  first  colors  from  the  damp 
winters.  H.  transsilvanica  makes  a  good 
garden  plant  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  run 
and  spread  more  than  the  other 
reseeding  species. 

Clip  out  old  leaves  around  January 
or  before  the  plant  starts  flowering. 
This  is  beneficial  in  two  ways;  it 
prevents  harmful  pests  and  diseases 
from  attacking  and  it  gives  room 
for  the  new  foliage  to  debut. 
Once  they  have  finished 
flowering,  the  hepaticas  are 
ready  to  take  second  stage 
to  other  up-and-coming 
perennials. 

As  you  plant  hepaticas,  think 
of  where  the  light  source  will 
be,  as  the  flowers  point  toward 
the  light  and  of  course,  where  you 
will  be  able  to  see  them.  Another  way 
to  fully  appreciate  their  uniqueness  is  to 
grow  them  in  pots  as  an  accent  plant  or 
as  a  specimen.  In  pot  cultivation,  use  a 
gritty,  well  drained  soil.  A  successful 
combination  would  be  50%  pumice 
mixed  with  orchid  bark  and  potting  soil. 
Give  them  good  summer  moisture. 

Consider  adding  a  touch  of  the 
hepatica  color  to  your  garden  canvas. 
They  add  a  hint  of  the  wildflower  look 
beneath  the  evergreens.  Tucked  under 
maples,  beeches,  and  other  hardwoods, 
they  give  the  promise  of  another 
spring.  ^ 

MIS  member  Susan  Swanson  has  a 
background  in  botany  and  fine  art. 
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JANUARY  RECAP: 


KELLY  DODSON 


A 


Hopelessly  addicted  to  plants,  Kelly 
Dodson  kicked  off  the  2002  NHS  lecture 
season,  reassuring  us  that  we  are  all 
certifiably  insane.  In  “Confessions  of  a 
Plant  Addict,”  this  popular  plantsman 
welcomed  us  to  his  fictitious  meeting  of 
Plant  Anonymous  and  the  Plant-Anon 
organizations. 

“Let’s  admit  we  are  powerless  against 
the  power  of  plants  and  that  our  lives 
have  become  unmanageable,”  he  said. 

In  a  charming,  self-deprecating  style, 
Kelly  put  words  to  what  many  plant- 
lovers  loathe  admitting.  After  operating 


the  former  Reflective  Gardens  Nursery 
for  so  many  years,  Kelly  is  over-the-top 
about  his  passions.  You  may  recognize 
some  of  these  symptoms  in  yourself: 

•  As  a  nurseryman,  said  Kelly: 
“Nothing  was  for  sale,  because  I  always 
planned  on  propagating  that  plant 
someday.”  He  called  these  BlO-plants, 
for  botanical-interest-only  plants. 

•  Plants  too  good  to  sell  (but  too  big 
for  their  containers).  How  many  of  us 
have  a  few  orphaned  one-gallons  on  the 
back  porch,  yearning  for  their  own  hole? 

•  Too  many  tempting  seed  catalogs 


that  have  prompted  one  to  order,  order, 
order.  “I’ve  got  the  equivalent  of  a  new 
car  sitting  in  my  living  room,”  Kelly 
confessed,  showing  a  hysterical  slide  of 
piles  of  envelopes  filed  with  seeds. 

The  next  time  your  loved  ones  accuse 
you  of  acquiring  too  many  plants, 
remember  that  Kelly  Dodson  has  already 
walked  this  path  before  you. 

“I  may  have  to  give  one  of  you  a  call 
and  you  can  talk  me  down  when  I’m 
feeling  weak,”  he  said.  “It’s  good  to 
know  you  have  friends  who  are  worse 
than  you!”  0 


A  SECRET  GARDEN:  THE  CHASE  GARDEN 


When  Emmott  and  Ione  Chase  met  with  Tacoma  landscape 
architect  Rex  Zumwalt  in  1962,  they  requested  a  design  for  their 
4.5-acre  garden  that  would  suggest  the  simplicity  of  a  Japanese 
garden.  Over  the  years  they  have  developed  that  garden, 
keeping  in  mind  lone’s  belief  that  the  act  of  gardening  consists 
in  creating  beauty  in  natural  surroundings.  The  Chases 
established  a  carefully  groomed  woodland  of  second-growth 
native  trees  carpeted  with  trillium,  vanilla  leaf,  and  other 
wildflowers.  Two  small  reflecting  pools  near  the  house  are 
surrounded  by  raked  pea  gravel,  contributing  to  the  Japanese 
garden  effect.  Pathways  meander  through  drifts  of  colorful 
groundcovers  in  the  meadow,  reminiscent  of  an  alpine  setting. 
An  open  vista  of  forested  foothills  overlooking  the  Puyallup 
River  valley  provides  an  impressive  view  of  Mount  Rainier. 


In  their  early  nineties  now,  the  Chases  have  accepted  a  conser¬ 
vancy  easement  and  have  guided  the  formation  of  Friends  of  the 
Chase  Garden  of,  a  nonprofit  organization  that  is  taking  over  Q 


management  of  the  garden  and  plantings  (  this  is  The  Garden 
Conservancy’s  first  preservation  project  in  the  Pacific  Northwest). 

When  you  visit,  take  note  of  the  Northwest  native 
wildflowers  in  “the  woods  border,”  “the  woods  interior”  and  “the 
moss  garden,"  three  special  areas  planted  with  the  simple 
elegance  of  small,  woodsy  plants  from  our  region. 

NHS  in  2001  awarded  The  Chase  a  $1,500  grant,  which  the 
garden  used  to  create  and  produce  “A  Walk  in  the  Woods,”  an 
illustrated  brochure  of  Northwest  native  wildflowers.  Thanks  to 
NHS  and  this  useful  guide,  visitors  to  The  Chase  can  discover 
trilliums,  fawn  lilies,  violets,  twinflowers,  vanilla  leaf  and  other 
treasures  native  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  forest  .  .  .  along  the 
woodland  paths  of  the  garden. 

NHS  has  provided  past  support  to  this  emerging  garden  of 
note.  In  1999,  NHS  joined  with  the  North  American  Rock 
Garden  Society  (Northwestern  chapter)  to  help  fund  filming  of 
the  garden,  plant  close-ups,  interviews  with  founders  Ione  and 
Emmott  Chase  and  others. 

The  Chase  Garden  is  open  for  spring  tours  in  April  and  May 
by  appointment  only.  Call  (206)  242-4040  for  details.  To  learn 
more  about  the  garden  and  to  become  a  member  of  The  Friends 
of  the  Chase  Garden,  visit  www.chasegarden.org,  or  write: 

Friends  of  the  Chase  Garden,  P.O.  Box  98553,  Des  Moines,  WA  CvJ 
98198.  0 
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MARCH  RECAP: 


THOMAS  HOBBS 


A  STANDING  ROOM-ONLY  Crowd 
welcomed  Vancouver  nurseryman  and 
author  Tom  Hobbs  for  a  remarkable 
evening.  According  to  Tom,  “Plants  are  a 
portal  to  a  happy  life;  they  take  you  into 
a  spiritual  realm.” 

Tom  told  the  magical  story  of  how  he 
and  his  partner  Brent  Beattie  discovered 
and  pursued  ownership  of  their  1930s 
Mission  Revival-style  home  overlooking 
Vancouver’s  English  Bay.  Having  painted 
their  home  a  glowing  salmon  color,  Tom 
and  Brent  garden  in  a  palette  dominated 
by  shades  of  rust,  peach  and  salmon. 


This  scheme  seems  to  fit  well  with 
purples  and  mauves,  which  accent  the 
terracotta  tones  throughout  the  landscape. 
It’s  prominently  featured  in  Tom’s  best¬ 
selling  garden  book,  Shocking  Beauty. 

Tom’s  philosophy:  “leave  no  bare 
earth,  keep  shopping,”  results  in  a 
exuberant  garden  of  layers,  textures, 
forms  and  hues. 

“Even  when  your  garden  is  chock 
full,  you  can  secretly  get  your  wrist  in 
and  plant  a  lily,”  he  promised. 

Here  are  some  of  the  delightful  plant 
combinations  to  which  Tom  introduced  us: 


•  \erbascum  ‘Helen  Johnson’,  Carex 
flagelifera,  Anthemis  tinctoria  ‘Sauce 
Hollandaise’ 

•  Fuchsia  ‘Gaitmeister  Bonsted’, 
Euphorbia  characias  ‘Wulfenii’,  Allium 
‘Globemaster’ 

•  Verbascum  chiaxii  ‘Album’,  Crambe 
cordifolia,  Eryngium  agavifolium,  Sedum 
‘Morchen’ 

•  Ceanothus  ‘Victoria’,  Sambucus 
‘Guincho  Purple’,  Choisya  ‘Aztec  Pearl’ 

•  Pennisetwn  setaceum  ‘Rubrum’, 
Phormium  ‘Yellow  Wave’,  Phormium 
‘Sundowner’  § 


RICHIE  S  NOTEBOOK: 


STOPPING  TO  SMELL  THE  ROSES 
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Most  of  the  time  I  can  only 
remember  spring  as  a  delightful  mix 
of  chartreuse,  sugar  pink,  lemon 
yellow,  and  lavender.  There  is  so 
much  to  do  and  such  a  short 
amount  of  time  in  which  to  get  it 
done — it’s  hard  to  keep 
everything  straight.  When  I  try 
to  think  about  what  to  write,  it 
reminds  me  of  something  I 
should  be  doing  out  in  the  garden! 

It  has  been  a  joy  to  have  visitors  to 
the  Garden  here;  they  have  forced  me 
to  slow  down  and  enjoy  the  blooms  and 
fragrances  of  the  season.  I  was  shocked 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  discover  that  this 
cute  little  dwarf  iris  I  have  been  dying 
to  see  had  bloomed  and  passed.  The 
blooms  were  so  far  gone  that  I  could 
not  even  tell  what  color  the  soggy  little 
brown  flowers  had  once  been.  I  found 
his  particularly  insulting  because  this 
same  little  iris  has  died  twice  for  me  in 


By  Richie  Steffen 

my  home  garden!  But  alas, 
I  guess  one  tally  must  “stop 
and  smell  the  roses”  every 
once  in  a  while. 

I  like  to  think  of  spring  as 
my  just  rewards  for  all  the 
hard  work  and  planting  in 
winter.  We  have  recently 
planted  a  large  bed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden 
and  it  is  starting  to  fill  in 
now  with  some  very  exiting  new  plants. 
One  of  our  staff  favorites  is  Sambucus 
racemosa  ‘Black  Beauty.’  This 
spectacular  plant  has  deep  black-purple 
leaves  with  lacy  pink  flowers  in  early 
summer.  It  is  far  superior  to  other 
purple  leafed  varieties,  holding  its 
saturated  purple  color  throughout  the 
growing  season.  We  have  heard  that  it 
is  in  production  and  should  be 
available  locally  next  year. 

The  new  bed  has  a  gently  sloping 


rock  outcropping  planted  with  a  group 
of  beautiful  Rhododendron 
pachysanthum .  This  remarkable 
rhododendron  has  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  foliage  in  the  genus.  The 
new  leaves  emerge  covered  with  a 
silvery-white  indumentum  (felt-like 
hairs).  As  the  leaves  expand,  the 
sunlight  deepens  the  indumentum  to  a 
cocoa  brown,  and  later  in  summer  this 
fades  back  to  silver  before  gradually 
wearing  off  in  early  fall  to  show  the 
dark  green  leaves.  I’m  sure  it  blooms, 
but  with  leaves  like  that,  who  cares? 

With  all  of  the  work  waiting  to  be 
done  I  feel  I  am  destined  to  miss  a  few 
flowers  throughout  the  season,  but  you 
had  better  believe  that  little  iris  will  be 
in  a  spot  I  will  not  miss  next  year!  11 

NHS  Board  member  Richie  Steffen  is  the 
Coordinator  of  Horticulture  at  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden. 
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PRESIDENT’S  LETTER  FOR  SPRING  2002 


I  just  read  a  great  quote  that  serves  as  a  metaphor  for  the  welcoming  of  spring: 


The  first  day  of  spring  is  one  thing,  and  the  first  spring  day  is  another. 
The  difference  between  them  is  sometimes  as  great  as  a  month. 


-Henry  Van  Dyke  (1852-1933)  from  Fisherman's  Luck  (1899) 


Now  that  were  past  the  threat  of  frost  or  snow,  I’m  enjoying  the  Pleione  orchids  in  the  spring  garden,  continually 
surprised  by  the  glorious  profusion  of  species  primulas  we  have  planted  in  the  last  few  years  and  celebrating  the  return 
of  the  Cypripedium  kentuckiense,  the  largest  of  the  North  American  slipper  orchids  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate. 

For  NHS,  2002  welcomes  a  number  of  inspiring  new  programs  and  initiatives  for  the  horticultural  community.  The 
board  has  voted  to  establish  the  NHS  Fund  for  Furnishing  The  Miller  Library,  donating  an  initial  $10,000  to  begin 
the  important  efforts  of  reaching  a  goal  of  $200,000  by. 2004.  Please  join  NHS  at  the  May  5th  auction,  which  will  help 
to  generate  many  more  essential  dollars  for  this  fund.  Renewal,  Rebirth  &  Refurnishing  is  a  .fitting  theme  for  this 
year’s  NHS  Auction  and  Party — it  will  be  better  than  ever! 

The  Education  Committee  has  been  doing  a  wonderful  job  “of  planning  informative  workshops,  inviting  top  speakers 
and  bringing  the  best  in  horticultural  courses  to  our  membership.  Here’s  a  salute  to  their  creativity  and  energy.  Some  of 
the  highlights  are  featured  in  the  calendar  on  pages  8  &  9  of  Garden  Notes.  You,  can  also  check  www.northwesthort.org — 
our  new  website— for  more  timely  announcements. 

If  you  haven’t  done  so  already,  now  is  the  time  to  register  for  a  rare  opportunity  to  study  the  art  of  garden  photog¬ 
raphy  with  British  photographer  Clive  Nichols.  His  all-day  workshop,  set  for  August  12th  at  the  lovely  Bloedel 
Reserve,  is  filling  fast.  If  you’re  interested  in  participating,  call  the  NHS  office  soon! 

Looking  ahead,  mark  your  calendar  for  the  September  13th  &  14th  NHS  Plant  Sale — the  best  place  to  find  healthy, 
unusual  and  varied  plants  for  the  Northwest  residential  landscape — all  from  an  energetic  group  of  growers.  As  part  of 
the  plant  sale,  we’ll  see  “hot  bidding”  at  the  Rare  Plant  Auction  on  Friday  evening,  September  13th.  The  highlight  of 
this  weekend  is  the  slide  show  and  lecture  by  noted  garden  photographer  and  author  Starr  Ockenga,  whose  Earth  on 
her  Hands  and  the  new  Eden  on  their  Minds  are  wonderful  portraits  of  American  gardening.  The  evening  will  tally  be 
a  party  for  plant-lovers! 
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You’ll  want  to  devote  Saturday,  October  12th  to  join  NHS  for  its  annual  symposium.  This  year,  we’ll  look  at  “Before  Flowers,”  hearing  from  the  popular 
Marco  Polo  Stefano  and  Marietta  O’Byrne  about  planning  structural  interest  and  the  dramatic  use  of  foliage  in  the  landscape.  Participants  will  leave 
inspired  to  look  at  their  fall  and  winter  gardens  through  new  eyes. 

Finally,  I  want  to  praise  the  efforts  of  Kirsten  Fitzgerald  and  the  NHS  membership  committee  for  attracting  no  fewer  than  60  new  members  at 
the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show  in  February!  Our  booth  was  staffed  with  excellent  volunteers  who  clearly  generated  excitement  as  they  encouraged 
so  many  new  members  to  join  NHS. 


Thank  you! 

Richard  W.  Haulage,  President 


Deadline  for  Spring  2002  Garden  Notes:  July  15 
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